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capable of committing atrocious wrong must be incapable
of repenting of it, and sucli a person's professions are
accordingly contemptuously disregarded. When therefore
people deliberately consider it mean to forgive extreme
injuries they are really setting a limit not to the duty of
forgiveness but to the possibility of genuine repentance.
The words,' I shall be a villain on the day that I shake that
man's hand,' do not mean that the wrong done has been
too great to be forgiven with honour, but that it implies a
criminality inconsistent with penitence. The words,' There
are some injuries that no one ought to forgive,' mean really,
There are some injuries of which it is impossible to repent.
In the same way, the contempt with which we often regard
those who forgive injuries does not really imply any dis-
like of the principle of forgiveness itself, but only a sus-
picion that in the particular case the forgiveness was not
genuine. For forgiveness is a thing not less liable to be
counterfeited than repentance. When we were consider-
ing the virtue of Mercy we remarked that the acts which
it dictates are often precisely those which would bo sug-
gested by mere laxity or indifference to wrong. Just so
forgiveness acts in the same way as mere servility. The
bystander therefore may easily have a difficulty in distin-
guishing them, and, as forgiveness, like all high virtues, is
rare, and servility, like all low vices, common, the chances
are in any given case that the act which might have been
dictated by either was actually dictated by the latter.
When the wrong forgiven is exceptionally heinous this
probability becomes still greater, and so men form a habit
of regarding the forgiveness of extreme injuries as a con-
temptible thing except in those cases where their previous
knowledge of the person who forgives makes it impossible